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TURKEY: Our Middle East Ally 


and other teaching aids for this issue 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


World Week's semi-annual SEMES- 
TER REVIEW TEST appears in this 
issue on pages 11-14. The Test has a 
variety of quiz-type workbook 
questions; identification of leading per- 
sonalities; supplying information based 
on World Week articles; testing skills 
in reading a cartoon, map, graph, etc. 

The Test can be used in.a variety 
of ways. Here are some suggestions: 

1. Use it as an end-term current af- 
fairs test, 

2. Give the class a week end or a 
few days to work out the answers. On 
a given day the answers can be read in 
class for further checking and explana- 


and 


tion. 

3. Divide the working out of the 
answers to the Test among several 
groups as one part of a period. Use the 
latter part of the period to go over the 
answers. 

The SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 
appears at the center fold of the maga- 
zine. Some teachers prefer to use the 
lest separately from the magazine. 

Note that the entire Test is scored 
for 100 per cent. Scoring can be adapt 
ed as necessary if only part of the Test 


is used at one time. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


For all classes: Semester Review Test 
(see above), pp. 11-14; “Freedom An- 
swers Communism,” p. 16, news pages, 
pp. 3-6. 

World History: “Newsmakers,” p. 2; 
unit on Turkey, esp. pp. 7 and 9. 

World Geography: unit on Turkey, 
esp. p. 8. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: “Newsmakers,” p. 2; p. 8 of 
unit on Turkey. 

Citizenship, Civics: “Good Citizens” 
(traffic safety), p. 15. 








WHAT’S AHEAD 


Have you renewed your order for 
World Week? If you aten’t sure of your 
class size for next term, send in a tenta- 
tive order with an estimate of the num- 
ber of your students, You can, without 
obligation, revise your tentative order 
by a final order within three weeks of 
the time you receive the first copies of 
World Week for the second semester. 
Don't miss World Week's varied pro- 
gram of news, citizenship articles, 
“Freedom Answers Communism,” life- 
adjustment articles, and units—the first 
of which are: 

Feb. 3: British Commonwealth 
Feb. 10: Atomic Energy 

Feb. 17: Southern Africa 

Feb. 24: TEEN-AGE CITIZEN 
\far. 3: Russia 

Var. 10; China 

Note: Because of mid-term examina- 
tions in most schools, there will be no 
issue of World Week for the week of 
January 27. Your next issue will be 
dated February 3. 








Life-adjustment: “Ask Gay Head,” p. 
18; “How Would You Solve It?” p. 18; 
“How’s Your Health?” p. 21. 


Freedom Answers Communism 
(p. 16) 


The theme is the meaning and im- 
portance of the right of every American 
to privacy in his own home. 


Procedure 

Open the lesson with a review of the 
Bill of Rights in our: Constitution, as 
covered in previous Freedom articles. 
Compare these rights and privileges 
with those denied to the people in com- 


munist lands. Follow with a discussion 
of this week’s article. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What do we mean when we say, 
“A man’s home is his castle”? 

2. Why shouldn’t police officers have 
the right to enter our homes without a 
search warrant if they are in search of 
a criminal? 

3. Do you think police should have 
the right to tap telephone wires in 
search of evidence? Why or why not? 

4. How do you explain the fact that 
the people in communist countries do 
not enjoy the same rights of privacy 
which we have? 


Unit: TURKEY (pp. 7-10) 


1. Cover picture and the cover story 
on page 10. 

2. Page 2 (“Newsmakers”): visit of 
Turkish president Celal Bayar to the 
United States. 

3. Page 7: Turkey’s history from the 
days of the Ottoman Empire to the 
reforms of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk. 

4. Page 8: Turkey’s geography, in- 
dustries, and resources. The Straits 
make Turkey important in world affairs. 
Map. 

5. Page 9: Turkey’s economic, social, 
and national defense problems. 

6. Page 10: Crossword puzzle on 
Turkey. Vocabulary section. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 2 and 7: (1) Who is Celal 
Bayar? (2) What caused the decline 
of Turkey from a power in Europe and 
Asia to the “sick man of Europe”? (3) 
Give five reforms introduced by Mus- 
tafa Kemal Ataturk in his program to 
modernize Turkey. 

2. Pages 8-9: (1) What bodies of wa- 
ter are included in the Straits? (2) 
Why are both Russia and Turkey in- 





2-T 


terested in the control of the Straits? 
(3) Name four important agricultural 
of Turkey. 


ying on 


crops and mineral resources 
(4) In what ways is Turkey 
its modernization program today? 


Carl 


TURKEY TODAY (pp. 8-9) 


Procedure 


Have the class open World Week to 
the map on page 8. Place a wall map 
on the board which shows Turkey and 
its neighbors in Europe and Asia. Dus 
ing the lesson, students can work with 
the map on page 8 and the wall map, 
as a student is called on to do map 
interpretation before the class. 

By a previous 
students will have prepared a chart 
showing Turkey’s climate, major indus- 
tries, agricultural crops, mineral re 
sources, exports, and imports. The 
World Almanac and geography texts 
will furnish the information. Have this 
chart on the blackboard for reference. 


assignment, bright 


Introductory Map Lesson 


1. What bodies of water wash Tur 
key’s shores? What are. “the Straits”? 

2. Through which bodies of water 
must a ship travel when going from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Black Sea? 

3. Which neighbors of Turkey 
communist? not communist? 

4. Why do both Russia and Turkey 
want control over the Dardanelles? 


are 


5. How does the map help you un 
derstand why Turkey keeps a large 
army? 

6. Why is the area along Turkey’s 
shores called its “garden fringe”? What 
products would you expect to find on 
a cargo freighter bound from Turkey 
to the U. S.? 

Discussion Questions 

1. The U. S. is interested in keeping 
Turkey as an ally. Why should Turkey 
be important to the peace of the world? 

2. Turkey has used American finan- 
cial aid to build factories, 
schools, and improve its army. Do you 
think this money was put to its best 
use? Why or why not? 

3. How do you explain the large 
amount Turkey spends on maintaining 
an army? 

4. As a Congressman, would 
vote for continued aid to Turkey? Why? 
As an expert advising Turkey, 
would you urge this money aid to be 
spent? 


roads, 


you 


how 


Activities 

1. The class can make a freehand 
drawing of the map on page 8. Label 
countries, major bodies of water, cities 
Shade communist countries 

2. Assign a student to report on the 
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‘Truman Doctrine.” American History 
texts will provide the information. 

3. The class cartoonist can make a 
drawing showing the clashing interests 
of Turkey and Russia over contro] of 


the Dardanelles. 


TURKEY'S HISTORY (pp. 2 and 7) 


Preparation 


1. Assign bright students to do li- 
brary work preparing reports on these 
topics: (1) Customs in old and modern 
Turkey; (2) Moslem religion and cus- 
toms; (3) Reforms of Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk; (4) U. S. aid to Turkey. 

2. Indicate to the class, on the wall 
map, the former extent of the Otto- 
man Empire, comparing it with the 
Turkey of today. Work this in with the 
report of a student who briefly explains 
the reasons for the decline of this em- 
pire, leading to Turkey as the “sick man 


of Europe.” 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why are students in Turkey 
taught to look upon Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk as a national hero? 

2. You all know the story of Rip 
Van Winkle. If he fell asleep before 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk became presi- 
dent, and awoke in 1954, what changes 
in Turkey’s everyday life would have 
amazed him? 


Quiz on Turkey 
The SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 
takes the place of the workbook page 
in this issue. For the convenience of 
those teachers who want a short quiz 
on Turkey, here are suggestions. 
Suleiman the Law-Giver is 
president of Turkey. 
The capital of Turkey is Con- 
stantinople. 
Most women in Turkey today 
no longer wear veils over the 
face. 
The fez is a Moslem temple of 
worship. 
In Turkey's modern 
the alphabet taught to chil- 
of Arabic 


schools, 
dren is made 
letters 

The man most responsible tor 
starting Turkey’s program of 
Mustata 


up 


modernization was 
Kemal Ataturk 
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TV Special 

On Sunday, January 24, from 4 to 6 
p.m., E.S.T. (NBC-TV), the Hallmark 
Hall of Fame will present Maurice 
Evans in the title role in Shakespeare's 
Richard I. Sarah Churchill will play 


Richard's queen, 





Answers to Semester Review Test 
(pp. 11-14) 


Part 1 (Picture Quiz) 

Group I, The Cold War—1-Malenkov, 
Russia; 2-Laniel, France; 3-Eisenhower, 
United States: 4-Churchill, Great Britain; 
5-Rhee, Republic of Korea. 

Group Il, Women’s Page—6-Elizabeth, 
Great Britain; 7-Frederika, Greece; 8-Pan- 
dit, General Assembly; 9-Hobby, Welfare; 
10-Auriol, France 

Group III, Americans All—11-Nixon, 
Vice-President; 12-Lodge, United Nations; 
13-Warren, Chief Justice; 14-Dulles, State; 
15-Gruenther, Europe. 


Part 2 (Skills Section) 
I. Read the Paragraph: 1-workd food 


supplies, hunger, poor distribution of food 
(or other answer of similar nature accept- 
able): 2-1979; 3-(over) 50; 4-20; 5-the 
additional food goes to peoples that are 
already well fed (or other similar answer 
acceptable ) 

Il. Read the Table 
$-true; 5-true. 

III. Read the Cartoon: 1-Trieste, posses- 
sion of Trieste (or other similar answer 
acceptable ); 2-Yugoslavia; 3-Great Britain; 
4-United States; 5-they fear trouble be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Italy, which would 
weaken Western defense in the Mediter- 
ranean area (or other similar answer ac- 


l-true; 2-false; 3-NS; 


ceptable ). 
IV. Read the Map: l-a; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 
5-b ° 
V. Read the Graph: 1-5.1 million; 2-2; 
3-smaller; 4-5 (actually, 42/3); 5-b. 


Part 3 (Do You Know Your World?) 


Freedom Answers Communism—1-T; 

3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 8-T; 9-F; 
Il. World Roundup—l-a; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 
5-b. 

III. Inside Europe—1-( check Scholastic 
News Map); 2-3-( France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg); 
4-5-6-(shown on map are Britain, France, 
Portugal, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, Denmark, Italy, Greece, Turkey); 
y & shown on map are Poland Czechoslo- 
Rumania, Albania, East 
8-Spain; 9-( between 
European and Asian Turkey); 10-France 
IV. Words You Should Know—1-a; 2-f; 

4-h; 5-d 7 8-e; 9-c; 10-b. 


vakia, Hungary 
Germany, Bulgaria 


3-] 6-1 


ANSWERS TO QUICK QUIZ (p. 6) 


l Big Four 
Britain, Russia, U. § 


2. Korea Cc) 
3. Atom: (b) 


Foreign ministers; France, 
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UNIT ON TURKEY, pp. 7-10 





THE TURKS TODAY: businessmen commute to work 
across the Bosporus in glamorous Istanbul 





(cover story, p. 10) 








“EVERY TURK has a silent part- 
ner. He cannot be seen but he is al- 
ways with us. He takes his share of 
everything we do. He profits from 
every business deal we make. We 
can never fully escape this partner, 
but we must do everything we can 
to keep his stature as small as pos- 
sible. This silent partner who costs 
each of us so much is—ignorance.” 

Celal Bayar often gives this little 
sermon to his people, the Turks. He 
reminds them that—though Turkey 
has made breath-taking progress in 
30 years, and now is riding high in 
an economic “boom”—much yet re 
mains to be done to build a modern 
nation. 

Celal Bayar, 70, third president of 
Turkey, arrives January 27 for a na 
tion-wide tour of the United States 
He is the first Turkish head of gov 
ernment to visit the U. S. 

Bayar, a successful banker and a 
trusted aide of Mustafa Kemal Ata- 
turk, builder of modern Turkey (see 
page 7), was premier in 1937-39. In 


THE TOP TURK 


this period Ata- 
turk died and his 
right-hand man, 
Ismet Inonu, was 
elected president 
by Turkey's par- 
liament, the 
Grand National 
Assembly. 

In the early days of the Turkish 
Republic only one political party 
was allowed. This was the Republi 
can party, founded by Ataturk. 

Bayar quit the party in 1945 and 
founded an opposition group, the 
Democratic party. It demanded more 
democracy in government, more free 
civil 


Turkish Information Office 


Celal Bayar 


enterprise in business, more 
liberties for all. 

The election of 1950 
called the “first completely honest 
election” in Turkey’s history. Bayar’s 
followers won by a landslide 

President Inonu—who had kept his 
promise to hold a fair and free elec- 
tion—retired from office. The Assem- 


bly elected Bayar to succeed him. 


has been 


“THE OLD MAN” 


IF KONRAD 
ADENAUER 
had died when 
he was 70 1 
old, the world 
would scarcely 


years 


International News photo 
Konrad Adenaver line netitinndd 
Now “Der Alte” (“The Old Man’ ) 
as his fellow-Germans affectionately 
call him, is 78. And the world will 
not soon forget how he led war- 
wrecked Germany to democracy 
prosperity—and power. 

Adenauer spent most of his first 70 
years in his hometown of Cologne 
in the Rhineland of Germany. For 
years he was Lord High Mayor. He 
dropped out of public life when Hit 
ler’s Nazis came to power in 1933 

Hitler’s Germany collapsed in 
World War II and was occupied by 
the U. S., Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia. In 1949 the U. S., British and 


French occupation zones were united 


to form the Republic of Germany. 
Adenauer is its first—and only—chan- 
cellor (prime ministe1 

With stony calm, he set about re- 
building West German 
production now is third in Europe, 
after Russia and Britain. He worked 
to unite Europe. West Germany is 
the only country that ratified 
the “European Army” treaty 

This month the foreign ministers 
of the U. S., Britain, France, and 
Russia meet in Berlin. Divided Ger- 
many is their No. 1. problem. 

Adenauer, like the Western pow 


Germany 


has 


ers, would like to see the 18,000,000 


Germans now behind the Iron Cur- 
tain (in Communist East Germany ) 
reunited with West Germany. “Per- 
haps I had better not die yet awhile,” 
says Germanys stern old man. 
“There is still too much to do.” 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Turkey’s president arrives 
for U. S. visit January 27 (p. 2). WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 4-6)—Eisenhower lays program before Con- 
gress; Friday is Korea prisoner deadline; Big Four meet 
\onday; Biggest atom-smasher planned; Tobacco indus- 
try plans cancer research; IBM unveils machine that 
translates Russian-into-English. 


TWO-WAY TV: Now you can tune in two TV 
programs at once on the same set! Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc., developed the new type receiver, 
called a “Duoscopic.” It is practically two sets in one. 
When you tune in two separate channels, the images 
look all jumbled together—until you put on special po- 
larized eyeglasses. This disentangles one set of images 
for you. If Dad wants to watch the other program, he 
puts on another pair of polarized spectacles. But he 
reverses them, so he’s looking through the lenses from 
the opposite side. Each set has eight earphones, so you 
can get the sound from either program you want with- 
out bothering anybody else in the room. Or you can 
just press a button and have good old-fashioned one- 
way TV without any glasses or earpieces at all! Cost of 
the set, when it goes into mass production: about $600. 


HONEST TOWN: Three years ago a mail sack con- 
taining $30,000 broke open as a train was passing 


through Maple Park, Ill. Contents were scattered far 
and wide. All but $10 was. recovered. Recently, in the 
midst of a snowstorm, a similar mishap occurred. It 
“snowed” $5, $10, and $20 bills all over town. Within 
24 hours Maple Parkers had rounded up all but $890 
of the missing $26,000 and turned it in. 


ERRAND OF MERCY: Gottfried Eder of Innsbruck, 
Austria, age eight, has hemophilia. In this rare disease, 
the blood does not clot. A small cut may cause bleeding 
to death. Gottfried had an infected tooth pulled. Doc- 
tors couldn't stop the bleeding. But at Michigan State 
Health Laboratories, 4,500 miles away, was a serum 
that could halt the blood flow. U. S. Air Force Major 
Jack Lawton of Denver began a race with death. 
Through snow and storm, he flew the serum last week 
to Westover Field, Mass.—then to Frankfurt, Germany 
—and in “ceiling zero” weather, to Fuerstenfeldbruck, in 
Austria. There a jeep provided by the American Em- 
bassy was waiting—together with a U. S. Army snow- 
plow to clear the way across 80 miles of dangerous, 
snow-choked mountain roads. Doctors kept Gottfried 
alive with blood transfusions until the jeep braked to 
a stop in front of the Innsbruck clinic. Within an hour 
the life-giving serum was fed into a leg vein—bleeding 
stopped as if by magic—and soon Gottfried was pro- 


nounced “out of danger.” 


POINTS OF VIEW: When you go out with a friend 
and each pays his own way, we call it a “Dutch treat.” 
The Dutch call it an “American treat.” And did you 
ever wonder what they call a turkey in. Turkey? The 
“American bird.” (Unit on Turkey, p. 7-10.) 


Wide World phote 


PUT-PUT SKIS: The trouble with ski-ing (in some 
people’s opinion) is that you toil uphill for an hour to 
enjoy a 10-minute cruise downhill. Stanley Van Voorhees 
of West Los Angeles, Calif., has the answer to that! 
In photo, he’s zipping uphill on his motor-driven skis. 
He designed them chiefly for cross-country rescue 
work in winter and for use of hunters, trappers, and 
military ski troops. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

MOVING AN IRON MOUNTAIN—Cerro Bolivar 
is a 2,300-foot-high mountain in Venezuela. It is almost 
solid iron—half a billion tons of the stuff. Several years 
ago U. S. Steel Corporation began building a 91-mile 
railroad from Cerro Bolivar to the Orinoco River, at 
a point 154 miles from where the Orinoco flows into the 
Caribbean Sea. A special channel was dredged, so ore 
boats could come up-river. This month the work began 
to pay off. The first big “bite” of ore out of Cerro Boli- 
var was on its way to the big new U. S. Steel plant at 
Morrisville, Pa. Eventually most of the iron mountain 
will end up in the steel furnaces—a much-needed con- 
tribution at a time when America’s own ore supplies are 
dwindling. 


ENDQUOTE: Former President Truman (asked on a 
TV interview last week whether youth has as much op- 
portunity as when he was young): “Opportunity, in 
this great country of ours today? There never was a 
time in the history of our country when there was as 
much opportunity. Today opportunity knocks every day 
for everyone. I wish I were only 19 years old again, 
instead of 69, to live to see the wonders that the new 
age, the atomic era, will produce.” 





Congress Gets Ike’s Plans 


The 83rd Congress has gone to 
work on the Eisenhower program. 

The program took shape this 
month in a series of messages from 
the President to Congress and the 
nation. 

1. REPORT BY RADIO-TV 

In a radio report to the people, 
the President said the key word of 
his Administration would be “Help.” 
“We believe that the slum, the out- 
dated highway, the poor school sys- 
tem, deficiencies in health protection 
the loss of a job, the fear of poverty 
in old age—in fact, any real injustice 
in the business of living—penalizes 
all of us.” 

He promised not to permit a 
“boom-and-bust America,” but to 
“use every proper means to sustain 
the prosperity of our people.” (Re- 
cently there have been signs of a 
slackening in business—WW/, Jan. 13, 
p. 5.) 

2. STATE OF THE UNION 

At the opening of Congress, the 
President reemphasized his goals of 
“a stronger America . . . where effort 
is rewarded and prosperity is shared, 
where freedom expands and peace 
is secure.” (See below for some of 
his specific proposals in his State of 
the Union message.) 

3. TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 

Labor leaders generally dislike the 
Taft-Hartley labor relations law. 
Employers generally support it 

One of 14 amendments proposed 
by the President in a special message 
last week concerned strike votes. 
The President recommended that, 
when a union went on strike, a Gov- 
ernment agency should conduct a 


secret vote among union members. 
It is believed that under this plan, 
if workers voted against the strike, 
employers could discharge union of- 
ficials or strike leaders without 
penalty. The striking unions would 
be barred from making complaints 
of unfair labor practices to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

More pleasing to labor were some 
other amendments, including: Nar- 
rowing the grounds on which a court 
could forbid a “secondary boycott” 
(picketing or strike action against a 
person or company not directly in- 
volved in a labor dispute); permit- 
ting “union shop” contracts (which 
require all employees to join the 
union) in the construction, shipping, 
and amusement industries 

4. FARM POLICY 

A steady drop in farm prices has 
stirred discontent among farmers. 

The President in another special 
message last week proposed two im- 
portant farm policy changes: 

“Flexible” supports: In the case 
of most major farm crops, the Gov- 
ernment stands ready to lend the 
farmer 90 per cent of the “parity” 
price of his crop. Parity is figured 
by a complicated formula. It is a 
price intended to be high enough 
so that the farmer can buy what he 
needs and make a reasonably good 
living. When market prices drop be- 
low the parity price, many farmers 
obtain Government crop loans. If 
the loan is not repaid, the Govern- 
ment keeps the crop. Through this 
program, and by direct purchases of 
surpluses, the Government has taken 
about $2,500,000,000 


possession of 


worth of surplus farm products. The 
President proposed that, after 1954, 
price supports be permitted to vary 
between 75 and 90 per cent of parity, 
instead of being rigidly fixed at 90. 
When crops were short, supports 
would be high, to encourage more 
production. 

SURPLUS “FREEZE”: If the 
farm surpluses now held by the 
Government were sold on the open 
market, farm prices might go down 
further. The President proposed 
that these Government-owned sur- 
pluses be used only for non-com- 
mercial purposes, such as relief and 
the school lunch program. 

5. UMT 

The President directed that pro- 
posals for “universal military train- 
ing” (WW, Jan. 13, p. 24) be put on 
the shelf, at least for a while. In the 
meantime, a new military Reserve 
program is to be drawn up. 

Present proposals made by a spe- 
cial manpower committee, are for: 
(a) an Immediately Callable Re- 
serve, made up of well trained men 
who have served two years on active 
duty, and who are available for im- 
mediate military service in an emer- 
gency; and (b) a Selective Callable 
Reserve. It would be made up of 
other men with some training that 
could be useful in time of emer- 
gency. 

Federal manpower officials doubt 
that there are enough young men 
available both for the military serv- 
ice-Reserve program and for UMT. 

The manpower committee's report 
also proposed Federal college schol- 
arships for top-ranking high school 
graduates. At present, of the top 
quarter of high school graduates, 
only 42 per cent finish college. 





STATE OF THE UNION: What Eisenhower wants from Congress 


ATOMIC WEAPONS: Permit our allies to share knowledge 
President indicated U. S. 


VOTES FOR TEENS: A Constitutional amendment to per- 
mit 18-year-olds to vote. (At present 1S-year-olds can 
vote in Georgia. Elsewhere, voting age is 21.) 

Take away citizenship of Commu- 
nists convicted of plotting to overthrow our Government by ST 
force. (Effect would vary from state to state. Some states 
forbid non-citizens to own property, practice law, ete. 

HAWAII: Make Hawaii a state. (No mention of Alaska.) 


security 


U. S. COMMUNISTS 


Ratify mutual 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


South Korea. Continue military and technical aid to our 


allies. (Economic aid could be cut.) 


FOREIGN TRADE: (Recommendations aimed at “a health- 
ier system of trade and payments within the free world” 
were to be made in a special message 


pact with 


of how to use atomic weapons. 
would rely more on atomic weapons, less on great masses 


of foot soldiers, in our defense plans.) 

LAWRENCE SEAWAY: Join with Canada in develop- 
ing project to make St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway 
navigable for ocean shipping. 

FINANCIAL: Continue excise taxes and corporation income 
taxes at present rates. Raise national debt limit. (President 
said budget message would show $5,000,000,000 reduc- 


tion in spending for coming fiscal year, compared to fiscal 


vear ending this June.) 
EDUCATION: Give aid to states that cannot provide suf- 


ficient school buildings. 





Korea “Freedom Deadline” 


The “‘showdown hour” on ex- 
change of the remaining Korean 
War prisoners comes this week. 

The moment to watch is exactly 
12:01 a. m. January 23, Korean time 
(10:01 a. m. January 22, EST). 

At that hour—says the United Na- 
tions—the Indian guard troops must 
release all prisoners of war in Korea 
who have refused to return to their 
homelands. This is in accordance 
with the time table set up in the 
Korean armistice agreement signed 
last summer. Under this agreement, 
both sides had 90 days to try to per- 
suade prisoners to change their 
minds, Thirty days after the end of 
that period, prisoners were to be re- 
leased as civilians. 

The Communists are demanding 
that the POWs be held for addition- 
al “persuasion.” 

U. N. troops built a barbed-wire 
“freedom lane.” Freed anti-Commu- 
nist prisoners are expected to move 
down this lane from the prison camps 
toward South Korea January 23. 

These prisoners will include about 
22.500 anti-Red North Koreans and 
Chinese who refused to return to 
their homelands. The North Koreans 
are expected to stay in South Korea 
and the Chinese to go to Formosa, 
the island held by Nationalist China. 

Pro-Communist prisoners who 
want to stay with the Reds number 
349—including 21 Americans, one 
Briton, and the rest South Koreans. 

Originally 23 Americans decided 
to stay with the Reds. The first to 
change his mind was Corporal Ed- 
ward S. Dickenson (see news page 
Nov. 4 issue). On January 1 a second 
G. I. also chose to return home. He 
is Corporal Claude J. Batchelor, 22, 
of Kermit, Texas. Batchelor said he 
changed his mind partly because of 
letters from his Japanese wife, who 
urged him to quit the Communists. 


°o oO ° oS 


U. N. ASSEMBLY CALLED 


\ request to call the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly back into session was 
made by its president, Mme. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit of India. She pro- 
posed that the Assembly re-open 
February 9 to take up the question 
of making peace in Korea. A major- 
ity—at least 31 of the 60 U. N. mem- 
ber-nations—must agree before the 
meeting can be held. 


The U. N. meanwhile agreed to 
meet Communist representatives to 
resume the stalled talks on planning 
for a Korean peace conference, 


Steps Toward Peace? 


Plans were under way this 
week for two conferences that 
may point ways toward peace. 

1. BIG FOUR: Foreign ministers 
of the Big Four powers (the U. S., 
Russia, Britain, and France) are 
scheduled to meet in Berlin January 
25. The Western Big Three want to 
discuss the future of Germany and 
Austria. (See cartoon below.) As we 
went to press, it was uncertain 
whether the meeting would be in 
West Berlin or Communist East Ber- 
lin. 

2. ATOMIC POOL: Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles met with So- 
viet Ambassador Georgi N. Zarubin in 
Washington last week. The purpose 
was to begin plans for an interna- 
tional conference on President Eisen- 
hower's “atomic pool” plan. Under 
this plan (see Jan. 6 issue) countries 
owning atomic-energy materials 
would give some to a U. N. agency, 
which would develop peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


MIGHTY SMASHER: The world’s 
largest scientific instrument will be 
built at Brookhaven National Lab- 


4 Power 
CONFERENCE 


oratory, Upton, N. Y. It will be a 
steel and copper hoop 700 feet 
across. In this “giant doughnut,” 
atomic particles will be whiried at 
speeds up to nearly 400,000 miles 
per second. Then they will smash 
into other atoms and be torn to bits 
From this atom smasher (technic- 
ally, a “proton synchroton”) scien- 
tists hope for answers to such ques- 
tions as: What is the “glue” that 
holds the atom together? What is 
the common substance from which 
both matter and energy are made? 
How is this substance created? 


IS CIGARETTE smoking a cause of 
cancer? The tobacco industry in- 
tends to find out. Fourteen major 
tobacco companies have created a 
Tobacco Industry Research Commit- 
tee. This committee plans to engage 
a prominent scientist to conduct re- 
search on “tobacco use and health.” 
He will be aided by an advisory 
board of scientists and educators. 
Recently medical men urged the to- 
bacco industry to do research on 
lung cancer. Some medical investi- 
gations have shown that cigarette 
consumption and cancer of the lung 
have both increased greatly in the 
past 20 years, and that apparently 
more smokers than non-smokers are 
afflicted with the disease. (See news 
pages Oct. 14 issue.) 


SWORDS FOR THE NAVY: This 
may be the age of atomic warfare— 
but the Navy is going back to 
swords! A new Navy regulation re- 


SMtampeone in the Army Times 


BIG FOUR MEETING: Will it reduce “cold war’ tensions? (See story above.) 





quires Navy officers to wear swords 
with their dress uniforms. This new 
“sidearm” will cost about $50—which 
will come out of the officer’s own 
pocket. Because there aren't enough 
sword-makers to “arm” the whole 
Navy right away, only admirals and 
captains will wear swords at first 


Translating Machine 
And now we have a machine 
that ‘“‘reads”’ Russian and ‘writes 
out” the English translation! 
What’s more, machines could 
translate to and from ANY written 
language. So says International Busi 
ness Machines Corporation, which 
developed the mechanical translator 
That won't do you much good for 
next week’s French assignment. The 
machine hasn't yet been “taught” to 
read anything but Russian—and only 
250 words in that language. And it 
would cost you upwards of $12,000 
a month to rent one of the machines 
How does the machine work? 
IBM put a 250-word Russian vo 
cabularly into a high-speed calculat 
ing machine. This is one of the “elec 


SOURCE 


SENTENCE:  vyelyichyina ugia opryedyelyayetsya 
otnoshyenyiyem Giyini dugi k radyiusu. 


ANALYSIS: 
RUSSIAN 


te 


TARGET 


2 
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SENTENCE: magnitude of angle is determined by 


the reiation of length of arc to radius. 





tronic brains” that, in minutes, solves KACSTES TVG TELS ETE I +8 rien OE 
mathematical problems that would ms st Te : 8 
take human mathematicians years a ' t TT i oon of 8 


to work out. 

The machine 
punch a certain pattern of holes in 
a card when an operator typed a 
certain word which had _ been 
“stored” in the machine in the form 
of a series of electrical charges. The 
machine can ‘make some _ simple 
choices among word-endings that 
change the meaning of words. 

The card runs through another 
part of the machine. The machine 
recognizes each pattern of punches 
as a particular English word. This 
is printed, in the proper word-order, 
according to “built-in” rules of gram- 
mar. 

Eventually, it is believed, almost 
any kind of text could be translated 
from one language to another. At 
first the stress will be on technical 
and scientific words that usually 
have only one meaning. 

What's Behind It: By 
new scientific papers, translating ma- 
chines could quickly get word of 
new discoveries and inventions to 
scholars in other lands. The Rus 
sians, for instance, are publishing 
many scientific works. But the U.S 
does not have enough trained Rus- 
sian translators to keep up with this 
information. 


was adjusted to 


scanning 


7h) 


then accepted by the 701, converte 


This card is punched with a sample Russian Janguage sentenc 
interpreted at the top) in standard IBM punched-card a 

1 into its own binary language and 
translated y means of stored Cheptepary : i operational syatactice! 


programs injo the English lapguage equivalent which is thep printed. 
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International Business Machines Cor; 


MECHANICAL WORD-WIZARD: Above, some words in the translating machine’s 
vocabulary, with instructions to the machine on how to choose proper meaning and 
word-order. Below, a card punched with the “‘code” of a sample Russian sentence. 
About seven seconds after the Russian sentence was typed at the top of the card, 
another part of the machine produced the translation appearing at the bottom. 
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or choices. 


in your Scholastic 


These meetings may history 
Underline correct choice 

1. BIG FOUR: “Cold war” problems 
are scheduled for Berlin 
January 25 by the (prime ministers; for 
eign ministers; ambassadors) of the Big 
France, India, 


Russia, U. S., 


discussion in 


Four powers, which are 
Britain, West Germany 


Communist China). 

2. KOREA: Mme. Pandit 
meeting to discuss Korean problems 
of: (A) Security Council; (B) World 
Court; (C) U. N. General Assembly 

3. ATOM: The U. S. 
range a conference on President Eisen- 
hower’s recent proposal to: (A) abolish 
weapons; (B) pool atomic- 
materials under a U. N. agency 
for development of peaceful atomic 
that the hydrogen 
used in warfare. 


wants a 


is trving to ar- 


atomic 
energy 
uses; (¢ pledge 


bomb will never be 


Answers in Teacher Edition. 





T IS the year 1288. (See “time- 
line” below.) The aged Turkish 
tribesman Ertoghrul speaks: 
“Osman, my son, you know the 
story of our people: how we came 
from the east to Anatolia, this west- 
ernmost tip of Asia; how, with my 
sword, I gained these lands between 
the empire of the Greeks and the 
empire of our kinsmen, the Seljuk 
Turks. Now my 90 years weigh 
heavy upon me. Take up your sword, 
my son!” 


BIRTH OF AN EMPIRE 


Osman proclaimed himself sultan 
king of the Turks of Anatolia). This 
marked the founding of the Otto- 
man Empire (named for Osman, 
who was also known as Othman). 
Osman and his able successors wid- 
ened their domains. Turkey became 
the mightiest power in the world 
Turkish troops marched into the 
heart of Europe, to the very gates of 
Vienna in Austria (1529). But the 
gates held firm. The Austrians 
blocked Turkey's path of conquest. 

Just 400 years ago, Austrian am- 
bassadors were at the capital of the 
rreat Sultan Suleiman, bargaining 
ror peace: 

“Mighty sultan! Live forever! You 
ire known as a just man. Your peo- 
ple call you the “Law-Giver.’ So 
surely you would not force an unjust 
peace upon us. Oh, we know your 
power. You are known through all 
the world as ‘Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent.’ Your admirals rule the seas. 
Your realms extend from Persia 
across north Africa, and from Arabia 
to Hungary. This city of Constan- 


tinople dazzles us with its vast 


the ‘‘sick man of Europe’’—who got well 


mosques and slender minarets. Sure- 
Iy you have no need of our poor 
Austrian lands.” 

“Then you defy me, men of Aus- 
tria?” thunders a voice from behind 
a grating. “I warn you—our armies 
will again lay siege to Vienna.” 

“And we will throw back 
armies, as we did before.” 


DEATH OF AN EMPIRE 


Suleiman’s successors were idle, 
pleasure-loving sultans. Turkey rot- 
ted from within. Wars and revolts 
nibbled away its territories, one by 
one. The Czar of Russia sneered 
that Turkey was “the sick man of 
Europe.” 

Then came World War I. Turkey 
fought beside its ally, Germany—and 
went down to defeat. The victorious 
nations stripped away Turkey's con- 
quests. The Greeks invaded the 
western coast of Anatolia. The Brit- 
ish, French, and Italians hoped for 
other slices of Anatolia, ancient 
homeland of the Turks. Would Tur- 
key become a colony of the Euro- 
pean nations? 


TURKEY REBORN 


Let’s turn the pages of history 
again, to 1933. In an office, a stocky 
man in a business suit sits behind 
a huge desk. He speaks: 

“Come in, Mr. Bayar. You're do- 
ing a good job as my minister of 
economy. Your plans for building 
state-owned industries have brought 
Turkey its first modern factories. 
Well, we have worked together a 
long time, have we not—even back 
when I was just plain Mustafa 
Kemal, army officer? Such changes 


your 


we have seen! We chased out the 
last sultan of the Ottoman Empire— 
we chased out the foreign invaders 
—we set up this new Republic of 
Turkey, just 10 years ago—” 

“Yes, just 10 years ago, President 
Ataturk,” replies Celal Bayar. “And 
the slogan we are using on this 10th 
anniversary of our republic is no 
mere boast—A CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS IN TEN YEARS.’ You 
have jerked Turkey right out of the 
Middle Ages, Mr. President. Let's 
see—" Bayar ticks off the items on 
his fingers—“you freed women so 
they could take full part with men 
in our national life—you abolished 
polygamy—you created this new 
capital here in Ankara, in the heart 
of the real Turkish homeland—you 
brought us Western clothes and cal 
endar and alphabet, took the first 
census, built industries, started com 
pulsory primary schooling. You even 
gave us last names! And when the 
National Assembly gave you your 
last name, they did well to call you 
‘Ataturk’ —‘Father of the Turks.’” 

“These changes did not come easi- 
ly, Mr. Bayar. I know they call me 
a dictator. Well, that was the only 
way I knew to tear apart the old 
ways that held back progress. We 
must become a modern nation—that 
above all! Perhaps, when I am gone 
and men like yourself have the fu- 
ture in your care, Turkey can com- 
bine progress with widening of de 
mocracy. Ah, what I would give to 
look 20 years ahead—” 

What did those last 20 years 
bring? See sketch of Celal Bayar in 
“Newsmakers,” p. 2, and story on 
page 9. 
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1071 1288-1326 


Battle of Monzikert 
Seljuk Turks defeot 
Byzantine Greeks 


Reign of Osman 
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1453 1571 1683 
Turks capture Naval battle 


Constantinople of Lepanto is 
first major 


Turkish defeat 


Turks’ second siege 
of Vienna fails and 
gradual loss of ter- 
ritories follows 
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— Turkey—from a new point 
of view! 

This is the way 
Turkey from high over Russia. You 
see— 


you would see 


l. Frontiers with communism 


From the border of Greece on the 
west to Iran on the east, Turkey 
must defend a 1.500-mile-long fron- 
tier with the communist world. This 
helps explain why Turkey keeps 
about 350,000 men under arms out 
of her population of 21,000,000 


2. The Straits 

The chief reason Turkey is 
portant in world affairs is the water 
way shown, enlarged, in the “magni 
fying glass.” The Bosporus, Sea of 
Marmara, and Dardanelles form the 
outlet of the Black Sea. Only through 
this waterway can Black 
Sea fleet reach the open seas of the 
world, 

On the Bosporus is the 2,500-year 
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Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and vefined on page 10. 





A New Look 


Map for World Week by Frank Ronan 


at an Old Land 


old city of Constantinople (now Is- 
tanbul ). 

In 1936 the great powers of the 
world gave Turkey the right to 
fortify the Straits and to keep out 
warships if Turkey were threatened 
with attack. But, under this “Mon- 
treux Convention,” as the agreement 
is called, merchant ships of the 
world can use the Straits freely both 
in peace and war. 

In 1946 Russia 
Russian-Turkish control of 
bases along the Dardanelles. Turkey 
refused. Last year Russia gave up 
this demand (as well as a claim to 
part of northeastern Turkey). Tur- 
key says she is willing to join in a 
conference with ALL nations that 
signed the Montreux Convention. 
This meeting would discuss possible 
changes in the agreement, even 
though it is still in effect until 1956 


demanded joint 
military 


3. Anatolia 

[he “heartland” of Turkey is 
windswept Anatolia. Over this “land 
bridge” many conquerors have 
crossed between Europe and Asia— 
Darius of Persia, Alexander of 
the Crusaders, the Ottoman 
themselves. The half-mile- 
Anatolian plateau slopes up- 


Greece, 
Turks 
high 


ward to the east. The highest point 
is Mt. Ararat (17,000 feet), where 
Noah’s ark is supposed to have 
grounded after the Biblical flood. 

Anatolia gets only about 10 inches 
of rain a year (about the same as 
Nevada, in the driest part of the 
U. S.). Wheat and barley are the 
chief crops. But the main occupation 
is stock raising: cattle, sheep, and 
angora goats which yield the fine 
wool known as mohair. Farms are 
small—but most farmers own their 
own land. 

In the plateau and surrounding 
mountains are a wealth of minerals, 
which are just beginning to be de- 
veloped. Chrome ore is a major ex- 
There are also iron, copper, 


port. 
manganese, antimony, coal, oil 


zinc, 
1. The “garden fringe” 
Because the mountains run close 
to the sea, the map does not show 
clearly the fertile strip along the 
coasts. Here, on the richest of Tur- 
key’s farm lands, grow the figs and 
nuts and grapes and olives that are 
famed Turkish exports. Much of the 
country’s large cotton crop also is 
raised here—as well as the tobacco 
which (next to wheat) is the most 
valuable of Turkish exports 





TURKEY 


Building the “New Turkey’? 


EMEMBER you? But of course! 

In my mind I see you yet, 
crawling to where I lay on Heart- 
break Ridge—with half the North 
Korean Communist army shooting at 
you my life.” The Turk 
as he seized the 
hand in 


I owe 
beaming, 
outstretched 


you. 
paused 
American's 
both of his. 
“And you with your leg full of 
slugs—yet you never 
Ahmet, not a groan,” 
replied the young American. 
“Turks don’t whimper,” said Ah- 
met gruffly. “We are used to a hard 
life, as you see. Still I'm glad to 
be home from Korea—and all in one 
But how about you? Why 
are you in Turkey, my friend?” 
The American pointed to the sign 
on his jeep and to the dusty ribbon 
of road that curled across the high 
plain of Anatolia. The Turk’s smile 
broadened. “Ah, the highway-plan- 
ning mission from America! But you 
ire doubly welcome! Can you real- 
ize how much these new roads mean 
to us? Five years ago even your 
little jeep could not have reached 
this village. Our people were like 
prisoners—cut off from the world by 
winter snowdrifts and with no way 
angora wool to mar- 


machine-gun 


made a sound, 


piece! 


even to get our 


ket except over mule trails. 


NEW ROADS—NEW IDEAS 
And now, with your country’s 
Ip. Turkey has about 15,000 miles 
roads that we can use in all 

veather—instead of just a few hun- 
lred miles of road near the big 
cities. Now. at last. our farmers see 
1 reason to use methods and 
grow more crops—for trucks take the 
fruit and wool of villages 
] 


new 


and grain 
ke ours to city markets—and Tur- 
ey, instead of having to buy grain 
now one of the world’s 
chief wheat-exporting nations. What 
the roads bring into our lonely vil- 
lages is even more important—more 
books and magazines, new methods, 


ibi vad. 1S 


new ideas—” 
“Yes. that must be 


the \ ilNage 


important to 
schoolmaster,” 


said the American with a nod. “But 
tell me—why do you bury yourself 
as a school teacher here, 50 miles 
from nowhere, when you could be 
making real money in business in 
a coast town like Izmir, say, or in 
a factory in Istanbul?” 

Ahmet squared his shoulders. 
“You do not understand. We teach- 
ers are the front-line soldiers of the 
new Turkey, and these’ little villages 
are the real Turkey. Four-fifths of 
our people live in the rural districts. 
When I was a bo¥, only one Turk 
in 10 could read or write. Now 
nearly half our people can read— 
and they are hungry for books and 
new ideas. They depend on us. Our 
government calls us teachers of the 
village institutes ‘the human instru- 
ment that is helping té raise the 
standard of living of the villages.’ ” 


9 


“Village institute? What's that?” 

“Well, take my own case,” replied 
Ahmet. “My father was a poor 
shepherd. I could never have af- 
forded to go beyond primary school 
But my teacher saw that I learned 
things quickly. So our government 
of the new Turkey took me, like 
hundreds of boys and girls from 
other villages, for training. We go 
back to our villages as teachers. We 
spend half our time running the 
school and the rest improving health 
and farming and showing modern 
ways of life to our people.” 

“But you must be discouraged 
sometimes, Ahmet. The villages seem 
so poor, with their little huts—and 
the land so barren, with hardly a 
tree. What do you do for water?” 

Ahmet shook his head sadly 
“Water is one of our great needs 
You must have seen our rich garden 
lands along the coast, where they get 
plenty of rain. But here on_ this 
plateau of Anatolia, mountains cut 
off the wet sea winds. Hardly any 
streams run all year round. You see 
how our villages huddle around 
water source. Yes, life is sometimes 
difficult. The climate on this high 

(Continued on next page) 


United Nations photo 


Among the toughest fighters of the Korean War were the men of the orton 
Turkish Brigade. They suffered 2,700 casualties, including 536 killed—more than 
any U.N. nation except the U. S$. and Britain. Photo shows the Turkish section of 
the U. N. Military Cemetery at Pusan, Korea. Graves are marked with the star-and- 
crescent symbol of the old Ottoman Empire, which appears on modern Turkey's flag. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
plateau of Anatolia is harsh—biting 
winds from the snow-capped mountains 
in winter, scorching sun in summer 
And look,- coming down the road—” 

“That oxcart, you mean?” 

“Yes—that, too, is a symbol of how 
much we have yet to do. We have more 
oxcarts than trucks—more farmers who 
plough with a pointed stick than with 
one of your fine American tractors. Yet 
we Turks have gone far within my life 
time. We have built modern factories 
universities—” 

“And a modern army, Ahmet? You 
Turkish Brigade fought like demons in 
Korea, and the troops I’ve seen since 
I came here look tough and well 
equipped.” 

“That's expensive, too, my 
Our government spends more than a 
third of ‘its income for defense. But 
what else can we do? Do’ you realize 
we have a thousand miles of Black Sea 
coast facing Russia and 500 miles of 
land border with the Communists? We 
Turks are old hands at fighting the 
Russians—a dozen wars in 400 vears! 
And we have kept their greedy hands 
off the prize they want most: Istanbul 
and the Dardanelles. 

“Oh, we're grateful for 
help in modernizing our country and 
our army, and for the support of our 
other allies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. But—with you or without 


friend! 


American 


you—we'll fight if the Russians step 
across our frontiers. On our outermost 
frontier in the Caucasus foothills, where 
our boundaries meet Russia’s, we have 
put up a poster. It faces toward Russia, 
and it says: 

‘We Turks are proud of our free- 
dom, and we are ready to die for our 


freedom.’ ” 





OUR FRONT COVER 


Istanbul, Turkey's largest city (over 
1,000,000 populaticn), is the world’s 
only city that lies on two continents. 
Most of it is in Europe, where the Bos- 
porus meets the Sea of Marmara, but 
part of it is across the mile-wide Bos- 


porus. To cross, you use the ferry, as the 


businessmen on our cover are doing. 
Che ride takes 15 minutes. 

The Turkish government is now seek- 
ing funds to build a bridge across the 
Bosporus. In length of span, it would 
he the second longest suspension bridge 
in the world (surpassed only by Golden 
Gate Bridge, San Francisco). 

In Istanbul, the old mingles with the 
new. In the photo, notice in the back- 
eround the beautiful old Moslem 
mosque—one of about 700 in Istanbul, 
City of Mosques.” But—as reminders 
of the reforms of Kemal Ataturk (p. 7) 

the businessmen wear Western clothes 
ind the newspaper headlines are in an 
ilphabet like ours. 

Turkish Information Office photo 





Words at Work 


Konrad Adenauer (p. 2)—kén rat a dé 
nou ér. 

Mahmut Celal Bayar (p. 2)—mia moot ja 
lal bi dir. 

Der Alte (p. 2)—dér al té 

Mustafa Kemal Ataturk (p. 2 
fa ké mal & ta tiirk. 

Ismet Inonu (p. 2)—is mét T nui nii 

Suleiman (p. 7)—sii la méin 

Moslem (p. 10)—mdz lém. A believer in 
the religion founded by Mohammed in the 
7th century A. D. Most Turks are Moslems 

mosque (p. 7)—mdsk. Moslem place of 
public worship. 

minaret (p. 7)—min a rét. A slender 
tower attached to a mosque, from which a 
Moslem official called a muezzin (moo éz 
in) calls out at the hour for prayers. 

Czar (p. 7)—zag. Title of the former em- 
perors of Russia (derived from caesar, the 
Roman emperor ). 

polygamy (p. 7)—po lig a mi. The state 
of having more than one wife at the same 
time. The Koran (the Moslem Bible) allows 
Moslems up to four wives at once 

Ankara (p. 7)—dng ka ra 

siege (p. 7)—séj. The effort of an army 
to make a fortified place surrender by 
attacking or surrounding it 

Bosporus (p. 8)—bds por tis 

Dardanelles (p. 8)—diir d'n élz 

Marmara (p. 8)—mdr ma ra 

angora (p. 8)—ang go ra 

mohair (p. 8)—moé har 


moos ta 


ANSWERS TO CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
l ; ISStte 
ACROSS: 1-An(totagasta 3-Brazil 
O. A. §S.; 8-Inca; 11-lignum( vitae); 14- 
an(aconda); 15-oil; 16-( Cord )oba; 17-R(io) 
d(e Janeiro); 19-V. W.; 20-haemal; 22- 
1. A. D. B.; 25-tocsin; 26-Aymara; 27-N. A.; 
28-nascent; 30-Sian; 32-Arequipa; 34-gru- 
gru); 35-Pe(ru); 36-ice; 38-NATO; 39- 
H )ait(i); 41-tin; 42-Pan(ama); 43-L. A 
DOWN: 1-(Am)az(on); 2-Ni(caragua) 
}-Bolivia; 4-railway; 5-Asg(ard); 6-Lima; 
9-Caracas; 10-Andes; 12-no.; 13-(C)uba 
18-banan(a); 20-(Ho)nduras; 21l-mine; 23- 
D. M.; 24-Bahia; 25-tanner; 29-Chile; 31- 
Argentina; 33-Quito; 37-Co(lombia); 40- 
Italy 


Answers to Jan. 6 Puzzle 





















































Our Middle East Ally 


> 


lurkey’s capital (English spelling). 
Also, goat with long, silky hair. 
Turks have 20,000,000 of them.) 
Our Middle East ally. 

Past tense of eat. 

Turkish title, abolished by Kemal 
Ataturk’s reforms. 

Direction from Istanbul to Adana. 
Continent where most of Turkey is 
located. 

Mongrel dog 

Hay ricks (English dialect). 

One of two chief Turkish political 
parhes (first 2 letters). 

One who seizes. 

Direction from, Crete to Ankara. 
Now Istanbul (first 7 letters). 
Black Sea to Aegean waterway. 


Builder of modern Turkey (first 3 
letters). 
Important Turkish export. 
Turkey's former enemy, now ally. 
All right (slang). 
In a musical composition, to change 
positions of bar lines. 
Affirmative votes, spoken aloud. 
— — annitsa, Greece (called Yenije- 
i-Vardar, when under Turkish rule). 
Turkey’s neighbor on northeast. 
Term sometimes used for continent 
that includes Anatolia. 
Former Turkish national headdress, 
forbidden under Ataturk reforms. 
Seaport at southwest tip of Turkey- 
in-Europe. 
This (Spanish). 
Hellesp — — — (old name for the 
Dardanelles). 

. Chemical symbol] for strontium. 


South American three-toed sloth. 


Answers in next tissue) 





Semester Review Test 


Name 


This page is PART 1 of four-page Semester Test. 
Answer any TWO of the three groups of questions. 
Each blank line correctly filled in counts 1. Total 20. 





Total score for Semester Quiz 


Questions based on material in World Week, Sept. 
16 through Jan. 20. Answers in Teacher Edition. 








Group I: THE COLD WAR 


1. This is Georgi 


———————EEeE 
Stalin's successor as 


the premier of 
of F 


of 





2.-3.-4. This photo was taken last month in Bermuda, where the “Big 
Three” met to plan the West’s strategy in the “cold war.” Left to right are: 


Joseph L_ D. D. 


Winston 


of G___B. 


5. Premier Syngman 
Ree OE 


Rr of K 
threatens invasion of 
northern Korea. 





Group Il: WOMEN’S PAGE 


6.-7. These two handsome queens went on tour, 
one around the world, the other to the U. S. 


F 
of G 





8. She comes from 
India: Mme. Vijaya 


— 
president of U. N. 


Qa Bien 


9. Texan Oveta Culp 


H 
is the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and 





OF an 


10. No other woman 
has flown es fast as 
Miss “Jackie” 


RB an 
= 





e 
11. Globe-trotting 12. Henry Cabot 


Californian, Dick 
testi Jr. 


is embessader from 
United States to the 


N — 
presides in Senate as 


A U N 





13. i is 
SP eminninnnons 
who presides over 


Supreme Court as 


c J 





John Foster 
_ eee — 
directs foreign policy 
as U. S. Secretary of 
s 





15. Gen. Alfred M. 
G lineata 

commands NATO 
forces which defend 


Wester® Coe 


Score for this page 
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Semester Review Test (Part 2)—Skills Section 


How Well Can You Read? 


Answer all FIVE groups of questions on pages 12 and 13. 


Each question counts 2. Total for Part 2, 50. 


EEP YOUR EYES O 
OUR FOOD-—World food supplies are increasing a little 
faster than population. But that’s not doing much good— 
because the extra food is going to those who were al- 
ready well fed. So the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization was told at its meeting in Rome, 
Italy, last week. One great problem of our time is to 
find food for a world population that’s growing at the 
rate of 40,000,000 a year. One speaker said that the 19 
richest countries, with 16 per cent of the people, get 70 
per cent of the world’s income. And the 15 poorest 
countries, which have over half the world’s people 
get only 10 per cent of world income 
OUR RESOURCES—How fast are we using our naturé 

esources? How lo , 


1. READ THE PARAGRAPH! 


Base answer on information in the paragraph. 

l. The first part of this paragraph deals with the 
problem of —__ 

2. At present rate of growth, the world will have 
a billion more people than today by the year pass 

3. The 15 poorest nations have per cent of the 
world’s population. 

4. _____ per cent of world income goes to “middle 
income nations” (between 19 richest and 15 poorest). 

5. The reason that rising world food output isn’t 
doing much to relieve the problem of hunger is 











WESTERN EUROPE’S “BIG THREE’’* 


Britain W. Germany France 
Population (in millions) 50.5 48.5 43 
Steel Output (millions of tons) 18 17.4 15.1 
Coal Output (millions of tons) 253 123 72 


Value of Exports (billions 
of dollars) 7.2 3.9 


Index of Industrial Production 
(June, 1953) 
(1948 equals 100) 118 250 


*1952 Figures; Data from United Nations 








lk-READ THE TABLE! 


Write True, False, or NS (not sufficient information ), 
on the basis of information in the table. 


1. The table gives information on British trade. 


_2. The table gives information on French coal and 
steel output for the year 1950. 


3. Industrial production is dropping in France 
but rising in Germany at present. 


. France and West Germany together produced 
more steel but less coal than Britain in 1952. 


5. Of the nations covered in the table, the one 
with the largest population outranked the 
others in coal and steel output. 


lil. READ THE CARTOON! 


Fill in the blanks. 
l. The international problem with which this cartoon 


deals 1S — , 
2. What nation does the figure marked “Yugo” repre- 


sentr 


3. The roly-poly character in the background repre- 


sents = : = 


4. The lanky figure in the background represents 


5. The reason that the two figures in the background 
are watching what is going on with so much anxiety 


is that 
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(UNDER CONSTRUCTION) 


IV. READ THE MAP! 


Write letter of correct choice. 


_1. The distance from Calgary to Winnipeg along 


the Trans-Canada Highway 
(a) 800 miles; (b) 2,000 miles; (c) 250 miles. 
2. The most thickly populated part of Canada is 


(a) east of Lake Huron; 


Bay; (c) 


route is about 


(b) around Hudson 
in the wheat and oil producing areas. 












GROWTH OF MOTOR VEHICLE 
REGISTRATIONS 
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—__.3. Of these cities, the highest above sea level is: 
(a) Quebec; (b) Montreal; (c) Windsor. 

——_4. In area, the largest Canadian province is 
(a) one bordering on the lower St. Lawrence 
River; (b) one without+a coastline; (c) an 
island province. 

—____5. The map indicates that most Canadians live 
within 500 miles of: (a) the north magnetic 
pole; (b) the United States; (c) Alaska. 


V. READ THE GRAPH! 


On the basis of information in the graph, fill in the 
correct answer or underline choice. 

1. In 1941 the number of trucks registered was 

2. The number of registered motor vehicles rose 
CG ncttint wi times between 1931 and 1952 

3. Between 1931 and 1941 the 
of registered motor vehicles was ( greater, smaller) than 
in the period 1941 to 1952. 

4. The number of passenger cars registered in 1952 


increase in number 


was about times the total of trucks and buses 


5. The graph suggests that: 
is a dying industry; (b) America is becoming increasing- 
(c) autos are getting cheaper 


(a) auto manufacturing 


ly a “nation on wheels”; 


Score for Part 2 of Semester Test 
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Part 3 of Semester Review Test 


Do You KNOW YOUR WORLD? 


Each GROUP counts 10. Answer first group (‘Freedom Answers 
Communism”) and any fwo other groups. Total for page, 30. 


1. FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM 


Mark T (for true) or F (for false) in each blank 
space. Each counts |. Total 10. 
Section A 

As a citizen of a free nation, it is my right: 

1. To worship as I choose. 

2. To keep police from entering my home without a 
warrant. 

3. To quit my job or move to another town without 
consulting the authorities. 

4. To overthrow my government by force. 

5. To demand a jury trial if I am accused of crime. 

Section B 
As a citizen of a free nation, it is my responsibility: 
_6. To believe anything the government tells me. 
_7. To defend my country against its enemies. 

8. By education and study, to develop my talents as 
best I can and use them for the good of my school, 
community, and country. 

9. To keep my mouth shut if I see those in power 
oppressing others. 

10. To seek and know the truth. 


ll. WORLD ROUNDUP 


Write, in blank space, letter of statement that is NOT 
true. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


l. KOREA: (a) A peace conference has been arranged 
to settle Korea’s future; (b) South Korean Presi- 
dent Rhee threatens to use force to reunite Korea; 
(c) the U. N. insists that all remaining Korean 
War prisoners be freed this month 


2. EAST ASIA: (a). The U. S. has given Okinawa 
back to Japan; (b) Chiang Kai-shek’s Chinese 
Nationalists hold the island of Formosa; (c) the 
new Philippine president is Ramon Magsaysay. 


3. MIDDLE EAST: (a) The Arab-Israel dispute is 
a serious problem of peace; (b) most Middle East 
nations get about as much rainfall as the U.-S 
average rainfall; (c) petroleum is the most valu- 

able export resource of the Middle East. 


4. LATIN AMERICA: (a) Latin America’s popula- 
tion is rising rapidly; (b) the Organization of 
American States includes all the American repub- 
lics; (c) Latin America is chiefly an industrial 
region. 

5. THE U. S.: (a) U. S. Government expenditures 
exceed income; (b) all members of both houses 
of Congress come up for election this fall; (c) 
most labor union leaders believe that the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Relations law is unfair to labor. 

















__10. coalition 


lll. INSIDE EUROPE 


Show that you “know your way around” Europe by 
marking map as required in following statements. Each 
counts 1. Total 10. 

1. Draw dotted line to mark approximate boundary 
between East and West Germany. 

2.-3. Write letter E on two nations in the proposed 
European Defense Community (“European Army”). 

4.-5.-6. Write letter N on three nations that belong to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

7. Mark hammer-and-sickle symbol on one Commu- 
nist nation allied with Russia. 

8. Write the letter S on the Mediterranean nation 
(run by Generalissimo Francisco Franco) where the 
U. S. will build air and naval bases under a recent de- 
fense agreement. 

9. Draw an arrow pointing to the Dardanelles. 

10. Write, in its proper location, the name of the 
nation which is fighting Red rebels in Indo-China. 


lV. WORDS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


In the space in front of each term in Column A, write 
letter of phrase in Column B that fits best. Each counts 
1. Total 10. 


Column B 


. fighting stopped 


Column A 


irmustice 


l 
2. totalitarianism 


. temporary political allies 


satellite money owed by a government 


t. democracy 


favors communist ideas 


5. fellow-traveler policies for all Reds 


6. nationalism government runs everything 


nationalization g. government becomes owner 


__8. party line 
__9. national debt 


. government by the people 
wants national independence 
dominated by large nation 


Score for Part 3_..— 
Total score for SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 





Photo by Paul Forman 


TEENS of New Rochelle (N. Y.) High hunt down “danger points” on local highways. 
In photo, student Harry Woodward holds back tree foliage which had hidden this 
warning sign on Quaker Ridge Road. At the teens’ suggestion, the city fixed the sign. 








to Highway Safety 


ITIZENS in New Rochelle, N. Y., 

were sure there was some way to 
solve their “Main Street mess.” Now 
their “one-way” street signs remind 
them that “one way” to get things 
done is to get teens to help do it! 

Main Street is the principal busi- 
ness and shopping center of New 
Rochelle (pop. 60,000). But it’s also 
part of heavily traveled U. S. Route 
| between New York City and Bos- 
fon 

On Main Street, local traffic used 
to jam together with “through” 
traffic in terrific snarls. For hours 
you'd see parades of cars creeping 
both ways through the center of 
bumper to bumper. “Why 
something 


town, 
doesn't somebody do 
bout this?” people complained. 
Then in stepped the Problems of 
American Democracy class at New 
Rochelle High. Its teacher, Mrs. 


Dorothy Farine-Taron, suggested 


that students pick a community 
problem to study. One group chose 
the “Main Street mess.” 

In studying the problem, the stu- 
dents heard one solution mentioned 
time and again: “Let drivérs going 
in one direction use Main Street and 
those going the other way use a 
parallel street nearby.” It sounded 
logical, but the students were told: 
“Local merchants would be against 
it. They'd say it would hurt busi- 
ness.” 

Said student Don Grunewald: 
“Has anyone ever asked the mer- 
chants what they think?” The answer 
was: “No.” So Don and a group of 
his classmates talked to merchants 
whose might suffer from a 
change. Then they polled motorists, 
pedestrians, and city officials. When 
finished, their survey revealed that 
nearly all concerned were willing to 
give one-way traffic a try. 


sales 
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GOOD CITIZENS 
AT. WORK 


The survey touched off new en- 
thusiasm among adult citizens work- 
ing for the one-way idea. Soon the 
city council voted for a six-month 
trial of the plan. Traffic smoothed 
out. The terrible jams disappeared 
In New Rochelle today, the “one- 
way” signs still stand—solid remind- 
ers that youth, too, can help build 
a better community. 


NEW CAMPAIGN 


Now the class 
paign, suggested by student Bruce 
McKay. The high schoolers want to 
“safety-ize” Quaker Ridge Road 
Once an isolated country lane, the 
road is now a connecting link be- 
tween two new highways. Many se- 
rious accidents have happened there. 

The students have surveyed the 
road far accident hazards (see 
photo). They've made studies of 
motorists’ behavior. (In one after 
noon, they found that only 54 out 
of 125 drivers obeyed a stop sign at 
one intersection.) They've checked 
police records of accidents on the 


has a new cam- 


road. 

Now the students are bringing 
their findings before city officials. 
Already the city has adopted some 
of their suggestions—to install a new 
traffic light, and to set up more 
warning signs at “danger points” 
along the road. 

Students of Mrs. Farine-Taron’s 
class do most of their work on com- 
munity problems in their own spare 
time. They don’t mind that. Says 
John Parkinson, head of this year's 
committee on the traffic problem: 
‘In a project like this must 
prime yourself with facts and talk 
with important officials, face to face, 
to put your proposals ove! ] never 
got such before.” And 
Margaret adds, “T've 
learned that if you just do your own 
bit toward community 
problem, it’s amazing how much pfo- 
Bop STEARNS 


you 


experience 


Lascelle 
solving a 


gress can be mack 


This week WORLD WEEK presents 
its “AWARD FOR AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENSHIP” to the Problems of 
American Democracy class of New 


Rochelle (MN. Y.) High School. 
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te FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM ye 





Neo. 13 of a Weekly Series 


My Home Is My Castle 


N DAYS of old, knights built thick- 

walled castles for homes and 

fought off anyone who tried to break 
in. 

You may not have a moat around 
your house. You may not have a 
drawbridge. But you live in a “castle” 
nonetheless. 

There’s an old saying, “My home 
is my castle.” It means your home is 
a kind of fortress~that no one may 
enter without permission; that you 
have the right to privacy in you 
home. 

The most powerful person in the 
country can’t enter your home with- 
out permission. If anyone tries to 
force his way in, you can have him 
arrested as a housebreaker. 

Even the police are not allowed 
to search any house they please 
Suppose the police have been told a 
criminal is hiding in a certain house. 
They want to search for him. Before 
they can enter, they must get a war- 
rant. They can get that warrant 
only if they have good reason to be- 
lieve a criminal is hiding there. And 
the warrant has to be signed by a 
responsible person, such as a judge. 

Our homes have been “castles” 
ever since our country became inde 
pendent. The Founding Fathers 














Tilustration from stitut t 
Findlay, published by Stanford University Press 


guaranteed this right when they 
wrote the Fourth Amendment to the 
Constitution. They did so partly be- 
cause of what had happened just 
before the Revolution. In _ those 
stormy days, many people were 
smuggling goods into the country. 
They wanted to avoid the hated 
British tax. 

The British governors tried des- 
perately to stop the smuggling. But 
they couldn't patfol the whole coast- 
line with sailing vessels. Nor could 
they track down the smugglers by 
horseback. So they turned to search- 
ing people’s homes. Their soldiers 
and police broke into private homes 
to search for smuggled goods. Some 
horrified British officials protested. 
The governors went ahead anyhow. 

The plan backfired. American 


householders were furious when sol- 
diers forced their way in. Their anger 
helped bring on the Revolution 


PROTECTING PRIVACY 

When the Founding Fathers wrote 
the Constitution, they remembered 
what had happened. They knew the 
job of catching law breakers would 
be easier if the police could search 
private houses whenever they 
wished. But they believed that it is 


y Bruce and Esther 


Your Rugged Const 
f Stanford, Calif 


AMENDMENT 4 


The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated; and 
no warrants shall issue, but upen prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affir- 
mation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 





better to let a few law breakers es- 
cape than to destroy the privacy of 
law-abiding citizens. 

Today we still feel as the Found- 
ing Fathers did. We'd rather let a 
few criminals escape than let the 
police’ search our homes without a 
warrant. 

UNDER COMMUNISM 

Communists take a different tack. 
In communist countries, no one can 
ever feel secure at home. People 
don’t have a right to privacy, as we 
do. The communist police can break 
into any house whenever they 
choose. 

Suppose the secret police in a 
communist country suspect that 
somebody may dislike the govern- 
ment. They may have no evidence. 
So they set out to find it. They force 
their way into the suspected person’s 
house. Or they sneak in while he and 
his family are away. They search for 
short-wave radios which could bring 
foreign broadcasts into the home. 
They search his private papers. They 
open his mail. They listen in to his 
telephone conversations. They hide 
microphones in his house to pick up 
everything he says. 

The police may even put spies into 
that person’s house. The spy will 
pretend to be a friend of the family. 
He will note down everything that’s 
said in the house and report it to the 
police. 

In communist countries no one can 
know whether he’s being spied on. 
No one is ever certain whether he 
can trust his friends, or even other 
members of his family. No one can 
ever know whether the police are 
tracing the books he reads or the 
radio programs he listens to. The re- 
sult is that even at home, people 
cannot live their own lives in privacy. 

Communism deliberately seeks to 
destroy family life. It destroys pri- 
vacy. The home becomes a listening 
post for the state police. 

Freedom respects and protects the 
family castle. 


Vocabulary section on page 10. 





Just take a look ata 
few chapter headings! 
Popular Is as Popular Does. 

Here Comes the Grooming. 

Athletes Are Born and Made. 

How to Get the Best of Your Books. 
What You Eat Is What You Are. 


BIG BOOKLET, PACKED WITH HELPFUL INFORMATION 


It's easy to be popular when you can bone up on these fresh, 


smart tips on how to stand out as a leader in your crowd... 
and stay there. This big, illustrated booklet is full of down- 
to-earth facts on grooming, personality, sports ... things to 
make you that popular person you want to be! For your 
FREE copy of HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS, fill out 


and mail the coupon below. 








WHATS THE 
BIG 
EXCITEMENT/ 





THIS NEW 
BOOK / 
ITS TERRIFIC! 











FIRST TIME 
1 EVER READ 
STUFF LIKE THIS 
THAT MADE : GET YOUR 
OWN COPY. 
ITS FREE/ 




















United Fruit Company, Dept. S-2, Box 409, New York 46, N. Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of 
HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE 











ask dy Head 


Gay Head 


Q. My parents are always telling me 
that I'll never amount to much unless 
my manners improve, but I think they're 
overdoing it. After all, aren't there lots 
more important things a fellow should 
learn than stuff like which fork to use 
for dessert or when to take his hat off? 


‘A. It’s true, of course, that if a fellow 
knows only “stuff like which fork to use 
for dessert,” he isn’t worth much. But 
there’s a,lot more to manners than just 
that and, even if you have a high quota 
of brains and ability, you may never 
get a chance to prove your worth unless 
you're well-mannered, too. 

Suppose you're applying for a part 


time job. Your other qualifications are 
first-rate, but your manners are 
You don't take off your hat 
in a chair; you interrupt the man who 
Result: Someone 


poor. 
yu sprawl 
interviews you else 
gets the job 

Or suppose you have a date with a 
girl. You honk the horn of the family 
car until her kid brother runs out to tell 
you she’s not ready yet and asks you to 
come in. You go in and sit down, and 
forget to stand when your date’s mother 
enters the room. You don't help the girl 
put’ on her coat. You take her out to 
dinner and she gets a good look at your 
table manners. Or you take her 


dancing, and don’t apologize when you 


poor 


step on her toes. Result: Thereafter, 
she’s “busy” whenever you call! 

Manners express your consideration 
of others—or your lack of it. They can 
mean the difference between being 
hired for or fired from a job, or between 
gaining or losing a friend. If your rela- 
tions with other people matter to you 
then manners should matter, too. Time 
spent polishing vours up won't be time 
wasted, SO from now on lend an @ar to 
Mom and Dad! \ 


QO. Should you answer an invitation 


x 


even when it doesn't say “R.S.V.P.”? 


A. Unless the invitation is a printed 
one, “inviting” you to send a certain 
sum of money as the price of admission 
to some sort of affair, it would usually 
be best to acknowledge it. Writing a 
note or telephoning the hostess doesn't 
take much time, and it’s the courteous 
and friendly thing to do. Whether or 
not “a reply is requested,” a hostess 
likes to know how many people to plan 
for, and she appreciates the thoughtful 
ness of those who let her know whether 


they should be counted “in” or “out.’ 





the Winners! 


Here’s an end-of-semester round-up 
of the prize-winning solutions you wrote 
to various “Solve It” situations pub- 
lished in this column. Congratulations 
(and $5 apiece) to the trio whose 
award-winning letters appear below— 
and good luck to you who will try next 
term! 

Remember that the “Solve It” 
lasts all year. Just write up your solu- 
tion to any past, present, or future 
“Solve It” situation whenever it is con- 
venient for you, and send your letters 
to: “How Would You Solve It?,” World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. We'll continue to publish, 
from time to time, the letters which 
we consider the most thoughtful and 
sincere, and to award $5 to each student 
whose letter is published. 

Now let’s see what the 
this lap had to say: 


1. Situation: When the 
State Legislature passed a bill to keep 
schools open on certain holidays, stu- 
dents in the gallery hissed, booed, and 


groaned their disapproval. 


contest 


winners of 


California 


Wrote Jerry Beckman, of Richfield 
Ir. High School, Minneapolis, Minn 
“Booing is very discourteous and it 


casts a bad reflection on the person do 
ing it. It’s a very good way to gain the 
reputation of being a poor sport. Booing 
is just about the worst way ydu can 
show disapproval. There are many ways 
you can show disapproval without being 
discourteous 

“For instance, 
have written to their representatives, o1 
to the editors of their lo 
expressing their opinions 
might have made a favorable impres- 
sion.” 


these students could 


Vspapers 


Then they 


2. Situation: Betore class, Kent asks 
George to help him with a problem in 
their algebra assignment. George says 
he hasn't time and gives Kent his own 
paper to copy, instead 

Anne Bergin, St. 
Houston, Texas 


Agi s Academy 


“I think George was as much in the 
wrong for offering his homework to 
Kent as Kent accepting it. I 
realize that when someone asks to ‘see 
your homework it is pretty hard to re 
fuse, especially if you like the person 
But giving your work to him is not going 
to do him any good in the long run 
only harm. It tempts him to 


; 


was in 


become 
dishonest and lazy, and doesn't do 
you any good, either. Everyone should 
re gard his own home WOTK a I wn 
responsibility. If he has a 

for not having finished it, 

his teacher (the 


him anyway) ; 


best | 
otherwise 


the consequences 


Bing Crosby 


] 
rules so st i-auge Sons 


3. Situation set up cer- 


tain curtew 


wouldn’t “wander loose as ashes” at 
night. We asked our readers what they 
thought of these rules. 


Willis Harris, Jr., 876 
Street, Detroit, Mich., reasoned: 


Tennesse e 


“T think rules like these are fair. Par 
ents make them because they know 
from experience that many teen-agers 
who ‘wander loose as ashes’ often do 
get into trouble, and it’s a parent's nat- 
ural instinct to try to protect his own 
children. You can prove to them that 
you're mature enough to help make 
vour own rules by being responsible 
and considerate and showing them that 
you can maintain their standards and 
stay out of trouble. Some teen-agers 
have too much freedom, and they 
abuse it. If you abide by certain rules 
now, they will probably be relaxed as 
you grow older (as they should be), 
and you'll have earned your independ- 
ence.” 

Honorable Mention: Ray Martin, 
Bountiful, Utah; Bonnie Jean Fredrick, 
Wis.; Robert L. Flagg, 
Vicksburg, Miss.; Don Perkins, Hunt- 
ington Beach, Calif.; Pansy Shelton 
Flag Pond, Tenn.; Ruth Hardner, Allen- 
town, Pa.; Mamie Jefferson, Apalachi 

‘la.; Nancy Shaughnessy, Co- 


la, FI 


Birnamwood, 


You are invited to submit ideas for 
problems to be considered in “How 
Would You Solve It?” Address your let- 
ters to: “How Would You Solve It?” 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 





“zero minus S sEconps 


There is a flash of light brighter than 
the sun, a screaming roar louder than 
a hundred sirens, a whitish streak 
erupting into the sky. 

Another rocket is away. 


Cutting through the air at thou- 
sands of miles an hour, it rims the 
edge of outer space for a few seconds, 
then plunges down into the desert. 


In the New Mexico desert at White 
Sands, a team of topflight scientists 
has the vital job of flight testing 
rocket-powered guided missiles for 
our government. These men—engi- 
neers, chemists, physicists, meteorolo- 
gists and others—are responsible for 
perfecting what is our key to the se- 


WAY 3 


crets of the upper atmosphere and one 
of our deadliest weapons of defense. 


General Electric scientists have 
worked on this “Project Hermes’’— 
from its beginning —just as other G-E 
men have worked on other important 
projects over the years from Manhat- 
tan A-Bomb Project to Project Cirrus 
for weathercontroland man-maderain. 


Young men starting their careers 
at General Electric work with many 
of these outstanding scientists and 
engineers. From them they learn the 
principles and methods that will be 
the foundation for their own discov- 
eries and developments in the coming 
era of great electrical expansion. 


eeeeoeoeevoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeee 


HOW YOUNG IS AN ENGINEER? Of course they come in 
all ages and sizes. But at G. E. much important work is 
entrusted to young men. For example: 

We have 767 engineers working on jet-fighter auto- 
pilots, naval gunfire controls and guided missiles. They 
finished college an average of only 8 years ago. 

The armament system of the famous B-29 was developed 
by a team of G-E engineers just 5 years out of college on 


the average. 


Gu can foul po confidence tn 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





(Mc)Keen-Eyed Sharpshooter! 


S A MEMBER of the McKeen clan, 
young Bob has made more long 
distance hops than many a Pullman 
conductor. Bob McKeen, of course, is 
the deadeye center rated the best in 
U. of California history. But he didn’t 
have to make the basketball team to hit 
the road. 

Born in Chicago 20 years ago, Bob 
attended elementary school in New 
York City, then moved to northern Cali 
fornia, where he’s lived ever since. It 
would seem that every time Bob added 
a couple of feet in height, the McKeens 
bought a new bed for him in a new city. 
Bob is now 6’7”. If and when he 
reaches 8’, the McKeens will probably 
move to Hawaii or Timbuctoo. 

Big Bob weighs 220 pounds, but you 
wouldn’t know it from the way he glides 
around the basketball court. As a sopho- 
more last year, McKeen rewrote many 
a California record in leading the 
Golden Bears to the Southern Division 
crown in the Pacific Coast Conference. 
All Bob did was average 17.6 points a 
game. 

Twice Bob played against Washing- 


E DON’T know how much soap he 
uses, but we'll bet Togo Palazzi of 
Holy Cross is the cleanest basketball 
player in the land. During his entire 
sensational high school and college ca 
reer, the Purple senior has never fouled 
out of a game! 
It’s not that he’s a softy, either. “No- 
body plays harder on offense or defense 


ton’s All-American Bob Houbregs. In 
the first game, each scored 18 points; 
in the second Houbregs collected 31 to 
McKeen’s 22. Houbregs makes no secret 
of the fact McKeen was his toughest 
opponent. And vice versa. 

Although McKeen specializes in bas- 
ketball at college, he’s a pretty hefty 
slugger on the diamond, too. When he 
attended Piedmont Junior High, Bob 
starred as an outfielder in the Oakland 
Police League. They still talk of the 
afternoon he whaled a 395-foot game- 
winning triple in an all-star match. 

Awkward in basketball during his 
earlier days at Piedmont High, Bob 
soon acquired the poise and _ polish 
which currently rate him high among 
the list of All-American candidates. As 
a high school junior, Bob was selected 
on the Alameda County’s all-star second 
team and the following season the then 
6’ 5”, 200-pounder sparked Piedmont to 
the Alameda County crown. Naturally, 
Bob moved up to the all-star first team. 

Piedmont didn’t field a baseball team, 
so the big boy decided to take a fling 
at shot putting in his senior year. He 


practiced for three weeks, then sur- 
prised everyone, including himself, by 
heaving the iron ball more than 50 feet 
to win the County title. 

Bob’s a B-student, expects to play 
pro basketball. His list of “favorites” 
includes: Actor—Marlon Brando; actress 
—Susan Hayward; singer — Frankie 
Laine; band—Paul Weston; school sub- 
ject—speech. 


Go, Go, Togo! 


perform he did! Togo poured in 14 
points in the final six minutes to win 
the game for the Yankee side! 

Togo is no nickname. It’s for real. 
His father, once a member of Italy's 


than Togo,” says George Faltings, who 
coached Togo at Union Hill High in 
Union City, N. J. “He has marvelous 
timing and co-ordination. And he never 
fouls anyone intentionally.” 

Togo is the hottest shot to come out 
of Holy Cross since Bob Cousy. Before 
the current season this 6’ 4”, 
205-pounder had scored 963 points in 
two varsity seasons. Early in the cam- 
paign he went over the 1,000 mark, and 
he’s sure to end up as the second high- 


began, 


est scorer in Cross history. 

Cousy’s four-year total (freshmen 
were permitted to play during Bob’s 
days) is 1,775. By tallying 593 points in 
26 games last year, Togo broke Cousy’s 


: : 
single-season mark of 582. 


t 


Togo’s two-hand set shot from the 

And if 1eone dares 
he'll dribbk | 
fly with his equally deadly 


These are his _ greatest 


corner 1S murder 


play him close, in and let 
jump shot. 

offensive 
weapons. 

Colorful Togo first made the national 
headlines the year he was graduated 
from Union Hill. He was picked to per- 
form in the North-South All-American 


High School game at Murray, Ky. And 


King Victor Emmanuel’s _ personal 
guard, admired a Japanese general 
known as Togo and so the Palazzi baby 
was named after him. 

In high school, the cheer leaders de- 
veloped the theme: “Let’s Go, Togo!” 
At Holy Cross, they've changed it to 
“10, Go. 

No question Togo 
well-rounded 21-year-old. His favorite 
actor is Burt Lancaster; favorite actress 

Arlene Dahl; favorite Eddie 
Fisher; favorite bands—Ralph Flanagan 


Togo!” 


about being a 


singer 


and Ray Anthony; favorite school sub- 
ject—history. His hobby is record-col- 
le cting. 
Biggest thrill? Tlat’s a toughie. He 
t could be one of two: (1) his 
performance in the North-South All- 
American game, or (2) his 58-pojnt 
single-game effort in a 1950 amateur 
tournament. Togo wound up with 119 
points for the three games in the tour- 
ney! Wow! —ZANDER HOLLANDER 


Says 1 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Creston Boy 


QO. 1 like liveywurst sandwiches. Does 
verwurst give you the same food 


values as plain liver? 


4. Liverwurst gives you most of the 
nutrients you get from fresh liver, but 
n much smaller quantities. Therefore, 
uu can’t substitute a liverwurst sand- 
vich for a serving of cooked liver and 
feel you're making an equal exchange. 
However, liverwurst is a good food, and 
i. liverwurst sandwich is a fine way of 


setting vitamins, minerals, and proteins. 


QO. | would. like to know if eating 
fried foods harms a person’s complexion. 


4. Your question is probably based 
m the fact that people with poor com- 
lexions are advised to avoid fried foods 
[he reason for this is that fried foods 

atty, and excessive amounts of fats 

iggravate a bad skin condition. 

s of acne or other skin disorders, 

foods should be skipped. Even if 

omplexion is good, it’s not advis- 

make a habit of eating fried 

For easy digestion and for best 

ion of food values, broiling, bak- 

g, and boiling are the preferred meth- 
ids of cooking. 

go to bed early at night, but 

hen I wake up in the morning, I am 

till tired. How can I overcome 


VU I go 


very 
his? 
{. If you sleep in a comfortable bed 
d your room is well-ventilated, feeling 
d when you wake up indicates that 
need a checkup by your doctor. 
ess which is not relieved even by 
come from a 


urs of sleep may 


inemia, OF poor blood. In such 


mav suggest special 


the doctor 
to the diet and recommend 
blood-building foods as liver, kid- 
ipricots, peaches, and prunes, 

] 7 1) ° 
nong others, as well as whatever vita- 
nin and mineral supplements he thinks 
Apart from diet, getting 


ecessar©ry 


enough fresh air and exercise are im- 
portant factors in helping to produce 
restful sleep. 

_ o c 

Bitter Medicine? . It's easier to 
take if you first hold a piece of ice on 
the tip of your tongue for a minute. The 
ice deadens your taste buds for a mo- 
ment. 

° — eo 

Sitting Pretty. . . . Ever since you've 
been old enough to sit, you've prob- 
ably been told to “sit up straight.” Well, 
it’s more than good posture advice. The 
way you sit tells people many things 
about you. 

Slumping on the edge of your spine 
with shoulders curved makes you look 
sad and depressed. (There’s an obvious 
reason why teen-agers several years ago 
latched on to the word “droop” to de- 
scribe the boy or girl they'd least like 
to date.) Sitting on the edge of your 
chair makes you look nervous and tense. 
Curling your feet around the rungs of a 
chair makes you look unsure of yourself. 
To give the impression of being self- 
confident, happy, and at ease when you 
Sit squarely in your 
seat, with your whole back resting 
against the back of the chair. If you're 
working, lean forward from your hips. 
If you're reading, bend only your head, 
your book. 


sit, do it this way 


not your whole neck, over 

Take a look around your classroom. 
You'll find that those students who sit 
properly look (and are!) more comfort- 
able and relaxed than those who slump 
and slouch 

ite 

Quick Quiz. Question; When do 
id most quickly? Answer: 
body is chilled. 
To help prevent colds, get 


vou catch « 
When 
Conclusion 
plenty of rest and dress warmly in cold 


your tired o1 


go from an overheated 
cold 


being prope rlv clothed. 


weather. Don’t 


room into the outdoors without 


° © ° 


Cook’s Corner. Here are two 
quick tricks for turning simple desserts 
fancy ones. Drizzle concentrated 
or grape juice over plain 


super- 


into 
frozen orang: 
vanilla ic cream to 
special sundae. Adds Vitamin C, 
Puf one or two chocolate bars on top of 
plain cake and pop into the oven or 
under the broiler just until chocolate 
melts. Then spread the chocolate icing 
over the top of the cake 


make a 
too. 








Tweed ... the one fragrance 


above all others... to wear 
anytime, anywhere. 


Tweed Perfume from 2.00 to 57 5C 


3'/2 oz. Bouquet Tweed 1 50 


NEW YORK © PamGge 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


accept stamp advertisements 
only from pot rie and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
adver e word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval’’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap mpd 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to ‘tome 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 

of the envelops. If you do not intend to buy any 
% the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 

been 


Erholacti 








deceived as a result of his response to 
an eee pray my in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to E tive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd $t., New York 36, N. Y. 








WYDERBAD SET. print-» 
Wek AL ben eng 

Ap- 
plicants who send 0. for mav/i7g to \4 


r ach sree) ~ 





FREE STAMP is 


Rhinoceros, Snake, Giant, Pygmy, Emu. 
angaroos, Kaolabear, 

oool Kookaburra 

Ck ee and other wild animals. 

Free with exciting apprevais. 


Niagara Stamp Co., Niagers-on-the-Leke | 22, Canade 
DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE 


329 stamps 25c 


including Hitler Heads, British Colonies, French Colonies, 
—_ unusuals. ore complete os. to adults re- 
ag < approvals. pA 1907 Main 
t., at" Devt. 116, Were ale. 








GIGANTIC ere ' 

Includes Triangles, Early United States 

— Animals — Commemoratives — British FREE! 
* 


Colonies — High Value ‘Pictorials, ete. 
Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 


Send 5¢ for postage 


Oaay's TAME free with approvals 
Toronto, Canada 


CO., Dept. SB, 


203 All Different 
Zeppelines, Semi postais 
a ———— High Values, 


. Niee Approvals. 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 510, Jamestown, N. Y 


ALBUM - 10c! 


32 pages! Over 1,000 Spaces! 
World-Wide Lists and Approvais Included 


HARTFORD STAMPMART = HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
2 TRIANGLES - AIRMAILS - BICOLORS 


Samp S$ Gontenary. Fascism Downfall, 
Cascio air, Garibaldi’s Escape, Palace 
large historical pictorials. 

Y¥ 3¢ to Approval Buyers. 
FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 9, Washington 10, D.C. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp 


Approvals. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 

















ing SOVIET RUSS 
‘ exciting, colo 
! Bargain 


Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. ¥Y 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (74x14 inches) it will 
oce a full page in your album. Retails for ao Given 
ly to approval service epplicants sendin postage. 

STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, . hy 5,000, $14 
TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 82, MASS. 


FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONY 
from Tonga, Seychelles, Brunei, Transjordan, 
Sarawak, Solomon Islands, Caymans, Gilbert 

Ellice — FREE with approvals. 
VIKING, 11-G Norihern Blvd., GREAT NECK, N. Y. 











INITED NATIONS | 4 


IWdO 


MMMNWH JIWHHAHUE 


NACIONES UNIDAS & 


NATIONS UNIES 


U. N. Postal Administrati 


The first U. N. stamp for 1954 


The first United Nations commemo- 
rative for 1954 will be issued on Feb- 
ruary 11. It honors the activities of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO), a U. N. agency. Leading agri- 
culture experts of the world serve FAO. 
They make missions to any country with 
a serious food problem. The experts 
recommend ways to solve it. 

FAO helps people to better their 
daily lives by. showing them how to: 
(1) improve their nutrition; (2) modern- 
ize their farms; (3) increase the yields 
from their farmlands, 

Every year FAO experts meet to dis- 
cuss world food problems. About 70 per 
cent of the world’s population goes 
hungry, the experts reported recently. 

The world population is increasing 
at a rate of 100,000,000 every four 
years. FAO experts are now studying 
how best to market food to more 


fisheries, forests. 


more 
people. 

The new stamp, 
of wheat and comes in 
tions. The 3-center is gold on a green 
background, the 8-center gold on blue. 
Both stamps are bordered by the words 
“United Nations” five official lan- 
guages of the U. N. 

For first-day 
send self-addressed envelopes to: U. N. 
Postal Administration, Room CB-26, 
United Nations, N. Y. Address envelopes 
on the lower left-hand Write 
“First-Day Cover” on left- 
hand corner. 


an ear 


two denomina- 


above shows 


in tl 


covers stamps 


corer. 
the upper 
Then enclose the env elope, 
or envelopes, in an outer one with your 
money order or check. For quicker serv- 
ice, write “FAO commemorative” on the 
outer envelope. You may send for as 
many as 20) first-day covers. All covers 
will be individual) led back to you. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii Tops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “The Conquest of Ever- 
est. Mi Annapurma. “The Wild 
One. 4/YJulius Caesar. ~HMHiThe 
Cruel Sea. ~The Actress. MY 
Rob Roy. “Roman Holiday. -~w~ 
The Robe. “All the Brothers Were 
Valiant. M Mogambo. ““Crazylegs, 
All-American. “Escape from Fort 
Bravo. Take the High Groundvvv 
Master of Ballantrae. “Botany Bay. 
!iThe Glass Web. “Project No. 7. 
Othello. 

Musical: “Give the Girl a Break. 
4vv-rGilbert and Sullivan. 444 Lili. 
vvrr Little Boy Lost. “Calamity 
Jane. “Kiss Me, Kate. “So This 
Is Love. “Easy to Love. “Walking 
My Baby Back Home. “The Eddie 
Cantor Story. 

Comedy: “The Titfield Thunder- 
bolt. How to Marry-a Millionaire. 

Documentary: “The Living Des- 
ert. Mii A Queen Is Crowned. wv 
The Sea Around Us. tthe i of the Land. 


Mixed Grill 


Explorer: “Ah, yes, I was once so 
hungry I dined off my pet parrot.” 

Listener: “What was it like?” 

Explorer: “Oh, very nice.” 

Listener: “Yes, but what did it taste 
like?” 

Explorer: “Oh, turkey, chicken, wild 
duck, quail—that parrot could imitate 


. 
anything. 
Arizona Kitty Kas 





ADDITIONAL WINNERS 


in 2nd Annual 
Royal Portable Typewriter 
Contest 
(Senior Division?) 


$10 Winners: 


Repple McCarter, Beorgiana, Ala.; Ella Wash- 
Hollywood, Ala.; Dolores Kramer, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; James Smith, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; John Hanly, Miami, Fla.; Annette Wilkes, 
Lumber City, Ga.; Theresa Matthiesen, Filer, 
Idaho; David Park, Evanston, Ifl.; Sally Ormis- 
ton, Jackman Station, Me.; Sally Reynolds, 
Baltimore, Md.; Eileen Keegan, Cortland, N. Y.; 
Barbara Patrick, Sidney Center, N. Y.; Marlene 
Maier, Madison, Ohio; Pat Bolinger, Eugene, 
Ore.; Janet Pentz, Dillsburg, Pa.; Mary James, 
Louise Macklin, Mt. Pleasant, 
Henrietta, Tex.; Rita 


ington, 


Georgetown, S. C.; 
Tenn.; Nedra Crump, 
Cernasek, La Grange, Tex.; Donnah Pyle, 
Manvel Garcia, San Antonio, 
Battleground, Wash.; Jean 
Jean Dombruck, $. 


Leander, Tex.; 
Tex.; Marla Wilson, 
Novak, Luxemburg, Wis.; 
Croix Falls, Wis 


tWinners in Junior Division listed in Jan. 20 
issue of Junior Scholastic. 
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Wrong Question 
Mother: “Joe, I wish you'd run over 
nd see how old Mrs. Tyler is today.” 
Joe (half hour later): “She said to 
tell you to mind your own business.” 
Mother: “Why, Joe, what in the 

world did you say to her?” 
Joe: “Just what you asked me to, I 
said you wanted to know how cld she 


» 
was. 


The One and Only 


Mother: “Did you eat those tarts I 
had in the pantry?” 

Jack: “I didn’t touch one.” 

Mother: “Well, there’s only one left.” 

Jack: “That's the one I didn’t touch.” 


Hard Facts 


Jim: “My friend was just sent to 
prison for stealing cement.” 

Bob: “Couldn't he convince the jury 
that he wasn’t guilty?” 

Jim: “No. They had concrete evi- 
dence against him.” 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 
This is the last issue for the first 
semester. There will be no January 
27 issue because of the mid-term 
interval. The next issue you receive 
will be dated February 3. Be sure 
your teacher has your order for next 


term’s subscription. 














CATALOG 
WITH 


215 PICTURES FREE! 


NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
For the first time impressive pictures 
of your favorite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 
20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 


FREE CATALOG with 215 pectunes 
OF STARS with your order 

samme i PHOTO 2 cunvies. Dept. 

Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 6, N.Y 





Prepare for a career in 
*« JOURNALISM 
*« RADIO 
* TELEVISION 
* THEATRE 


University of Denver 


* Fully aceredited degree program 
For complete information write to: 
Dr. Compton Bell, Dir., Schoo! of Communication Arts 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
Sell your classmotes 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple &., Scranton 5, Pa. 





Seil your school classmates the best line of 
Graduation Name Cards in the country. Lowest 
pri ev ered We pay best commission. 
ae thi bul letins. Your cards FREE! Agen- 

ing like wildfire Hurry—- Write Craft- 
Gerd Specialties. Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Poor Deer! 


A reindeer walked into a restaurant 
and ordered a hamburger and soda. 
The waiter served him and kept two 
of the five dollars the reindeer had 
given him. 

“Pardon me,” said the waiter, “but 
I don’t think I've ever seen a reindeer 
in here before.” 

“No,” replied the reindeer indig- 
nantly as he picked up his change, “and 
you'll likely not see another—at these 
prices.” 


Kidnapped 
Papa Kangaroo: “Arabella, where's 
the baby?” 
Mama Kangaroo: “Oh, my goodness, 
I've had my pocket picked!” 


The little man was pushing his cart 
through the crowded market. 

“Coming through,” he called merrily. 
No one moved. 

“Gangway!” he shouted. A few men 
stepped aside. 

Ruefully he surveyed the situation 
and then smiled as a bright idea struck 
him. 

“Watch your nylons!” he warned. 
The women scattered like dust in the 
wind. 


Never Got Started 


Grandma had just come home from 
seeing her first football game. 

“How'd you like it, Grandma?” asked 
Dickie. 

“Terrible,” she said. “They were all 
lined up and ready to play when some 
smart aleck came up and kicked the 
ball, and they fought over it through 
the rest of the game.” 


Cheap Enough 
“My father is a wealthy man. 
He owns a newspaper.” 
Dick: “That’s not much. 
can buy one for five cents.” 


Peg: 


Anybody 


Great Loss 


John: “I lost fifteen pounds deliver- 
ing orders for a grocer.” 

Bill: “How was that?” 

John: “A peck of potatoes dropped 
off the back of my bicycle.” 





It’s two on one! With the defensive man 
closing fast, a leaping pass at full speed must 
be accurate. The twisting sideward move 
ment of the body calls for perfect control 
and proper support ... the kind of support 
you get from a rugged Bike 
supporter. 

Bike supporters help give 
you the stamina that keeps 
you in there to the end of 
the game. And there's a 
Bike support for every sport, 
right where you buy your 
sporting goods. More 
athletes have worn Bike than 
any other brand! 
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ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 


More people eat 
more CHEEZ-IT 
than any other 
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\bdd/ Hallmark Cards invites you to another television first— 





MAURICE EVANS 


in Shakespeare’s 


KING RICHARD II 


with Sarah Churchill as the Queen on 
THE HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 


a two hour program—January 24th—nationwide over NBC 


Your response to “Hamlet” on the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
last spring was both gratifying and exciting. Now it is 
our great pledsure to present Maurice Evans in another 
of Shakespeare’s most absorbing and most discussed plays. 

Throughout the year on both our television and radio 
Hallmark Hall of Fame we honor real men and women, 
not only the most famous but lesser known ones, too. 
Sometimes we dramatize incidents in the lives of states- 
men like Theodore Roosevelt and Benjamin Franklin, 
philosophers like Socrates, storytellers like \esop. Other 
times we pay tribute to great men of the arts like Moliere, 
Thomas Wolfe, Gian Carlo Menotti and William Shake- 
speare, by presenting their works. 

We hope our plays add a little to your appreciation of 
the rich world we live in—the world of yesterday and 
- today. We always welcome comments from you on pro- 
grams you'd like to have on the Hallmark Hall of Fame. 
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“When you care enough to send the very best” 
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Look in the next issue 
of Scholastics for news of 
a special contest designed 
just for you by the makers 
of Hallmark Cards. 
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